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that if under the circumstances one set of processes remains
detached from the rest, as when we see an object standing out
from its background, there must be dynamical forces at work.
Processes corresponding, say, to a definite coloured area will have
definite properties of a class of processes, different from the
properties of a class of surrounding processes which corresponds
to another colour. They will remain segregated in the nerve
network if we suppose that their differential properties provide
separating forces of contact, so that they mutually exclude each
other.

The symmetry of a seen circle is to be accounted for by surface
forces of separation which keep the physiological processes which
correspond to the seeing of the circle distinct from the surrounding
processes corresponding to the seeing of the ground on which the
circle is lying, the dynamical influence exerted by the latter on
the former being the same in all directions. Thus the circularity
of the seen circle is due to fundamentally the same forces in the
brain as the spherical shape of a drop of oil in water, and as in
that case, depends not only on the homogeneity of the processes
within the drop of oil, but also the homogeneity of the processes
in the surrounding field, the 'ground/ He cites in evidence that
if the field surrounding the seen circle is not homogeneous the
symmetry of the circle may be distorted as in the optical illusion
where two parallel lines make a circle appear oblate. Perhaps a
more striking and better known example of what is evidently a
similar phenomenon is the figure obtained by placing across three
parallel lines a series of lines bent like arrow heads, with the
points of the arrows lying on the middle of the three lines. Such
parallel lines irresistibly seem to diverge in the direction in which
the arrow heads are pointing.

Koffka cites a soap bubble as an example of a simple physical
system exhibiting the features which govern the distribution of
forces in a Gestalt of the psychophysical field. The reason why
the bubble tends to a spherical shape is familiar. The molecules
of soap forming the film attract each other, and therefore will tend
to take up as little space as possible. They will therefore form
the thickest film, that is to say, a film with the smallest area, that
the pressure of air inside the bubble permits. A sphere is the
shape which fulfils these conditions. Such stable physical systems
always exhibit the properties that potential energy tends to a
minimum, and that spatially they tend to take up simple, regular